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William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  who  has  long  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  for  twelve  years  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  for  nine  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  was  named  to  that  organization’s 
highest  office  on  November  30,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  M.  C. 
Migel,  who  had  held  the  office  since  the 
Foundation’s  beginning  in  1922.  Mr.  Ziegler, 
an  energetic,  genial  man  still  in  his  early 
fifties,  is  eminently  suited  for  the  post,  both 
by  reason  of  his  long-standing  interest  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  his  long  and  successful 
business  career. 

Mr.  Ziegler  was  born  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
but  has  lived  practically  all  of  his  life  in 
New  York.  After  attending  university,  at 
Columbia  and  at  Harvard,  he  entered  the 
business  world,  where  his  executive  ability 
was  early  recognized,  and  his  rise  to  promi¬ 
nence  rapid.  At  the  present  time  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Great  Island  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion;  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  American 
Maize  Products  Company;  chairman  of  the 


Board  of  the  Huttig  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany;  and  director  and  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  his  connections.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company.  During  World  War  I,  he 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  War  Credits 
Board,  and,  later,  company  commander  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  Overseas. 

Mr.  Ziegler’s  interest  in  work  for  the  blind 
dates  back  even  further  than  the  beginnings 
of  his  business  career,  and  had  its  genesis  in 
his  own  immediate  family  circle.  His  half- 
brother,  Charles  Gamble,  was  blind,  and  from 
Mr.  Ziegler’s  earliest  days*  the  problems  of 
blindness  were  familiar  to  him,  and  sympathy 
with  those  problems,  together  with  the  desire 
to  help  solve  them,  were  as  natural  as  breath¬ 
ing.  It  was  his  mother,  the  late  Matilda 
Ziegler,  who  established  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  primarily  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind  (an  embossed  publication). 
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but  also  to  provide  gifts  and  benefits  to  needy 
blind  people.  This  magazine  is  one  of  the 
oldest  braille  publications  in  America,  and 
Mrs.  Ziegler’s  action  in  launching  and  financ¬ 
ing  it  was  inspired  by  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  New  York  newspaper  many 
years  ago  drawing  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  braille  magazine  of  this  kind.  The  editorial 
was  written  by  Walter  J.  Holmes,  a  devoted 
friend  of,  and  worker  for,  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Ziegler  engaged  Mr.  Holmes’s  services  to  edit 
the  magazine  which  bears  her  name,  and 
under  his  direction  the  publication  flourished 
and  grew  to  fill  a  need  long  felt  by  the  blind 
people  of  the  country.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  report  that  “Uncle  Walter”  as  Mr. 
Holmes  has  come  to  be  known,  now  in  his 
eighties,  continues  to  carry  on  as  editor  of 
the  magazine. 

For  many  years  now,  Mr.  Ziegler  has  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Matilda  Ziegler  fund,  and  has 
taken  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  which  it  supports,  but  his  interest  and 
activity  in  work  for  the  blind  extends  far 
beyond  this  particular  sphere.  Before  the 
organization  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  during 
the  regime  of  Governor  Whitman;  and  his 
association  with  the  Foundation  dates  almost 
from  its  beginnings.  Within  the  past  few 
years  he  has  assumed  more  and  more  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Foundation’s 
affairs,  becoming  treasurer  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  in  1938,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  also 
an  affiliated  agency,  in  November,  1945. 

Mr.  Ziegler  is  married,  and  has  four  chil¬ 
dren.  The  family  spends  the  winters  in  New 
York,  and  the  summers  at  the  Ziegler  estate 
at  Noroton,  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Ziegler 
enjoys  riding  and  yachting.  He  is  definitely 
an  “outdoor”  man,  and  an  ardent  sportsman, 
particularly  interested  in  hunting  and  horse 
racing.  He  has  his  own  stables  at  Belmont, 
New  York,  and  was  formerly  interested  in 


the  breeding  of  gun  dogs.  He  has  attended 
field  trials  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  i 
as  in  Canada,  and  still  receives  letters  from 
people  scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
who,  on  seeing  his  name,  write  to  inquire  if  he 
is  the  William  Ziegler  they  met  at  the  field  i 
trials  in  Saskatchewan,  or  Oklahoma,  or  in 
some  other  remote  place. 

In  assuming  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Foundation,  Mr.  Ziegler  is  keenly  aware  (rf  i; 
the  heavy  responsibilities  which  lie  ahead,  i 
“Never  before  has  work  for  the  blind  pr^  f 
sented  such  a  challenge  to  those  engaged  in  ^ 
it,”  he  says.  “Science  and  education  have  j 
joined  in  making  possible  to  the  blind  fuller  : 
and  happier  lives  than  they  would  have  j 
dared  dream  of,  even  a  decade  ago.  It  is  up  ; 
to  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  wwk 
to  meet  that  challenge,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
as  many  blind  people  as  possible  are  enabled 
to  enter  upon  that  fuller  and  happier  life. 
The  task  is  an  inspiring  one,  but  it  is  also  a 
difficult  one,  requiring  all  the  understanding, 
vision,  and  energy  of  which  we  are  capable. 
We  shall  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to 
carry  it  through  successfully,  and  at  this 
time,  I  should  like  to  voice  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  country, 
particularly,  to  get  into  this  most  important 
work.  It  is  work  worthy  of  their  finest  ef¬ 
fort,  and  one  which  would  benefit  greatly 
by  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  which  arc  the 
natural  concomitants  of  youth.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  which  he  was  named  president,  Mr.  Ziegler 
was  chosen  to  present  to  Mr.  Migel  the  gift 
of  a  silver  tray  from  the  members  of  the 
Board.  In  doing  so,  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  retiring  president  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select  a 
recipient  for  the  annual  Migel  Medal.  The 
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WILLIAM  ZIEGLER,  JR.,  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 


selections,  I  think,  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
excellent.  However,  I  have  always  felt  sorry 
that  Major  Migel  himself  could  not  be  a 
candidate,  for  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
done  more  for  the  blind  of  this  country  than 
he  has.  He  has  combined  the  keen  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  business  man  with  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist.  In  kis  contacts  in  Washington  he  has 
done  an  invaluable  work  for  the  Foundation 
in  his  ability  to  get  through  legislation  help¬ 
ful  to  the  sightless.  His  approach  to  various 
bureaus  and  legislators  has  been  one  in  which 
he  states  the  facts  and  shows  the  need  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  I  have  never  known  any  re¬ 
quest  of  his  to  be  refused. 

For  several  years  now  he  has  indicated  his 
desire  to  retire  as  active  head  of  the  American 
Foundation.  This  year  he  has  definitely  de¬ 
cided  that  he  will  not  go  on  in  that  capacity. 
Knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  sound  advice 


in  his  new  office,  and  I  am  asking  him  to 
carry  on  the  contacts  with  Washington. 

Major  Migel,  your  co-trustees  are  anxious 
for  you  to  have  something  tangible  to  indicate 
their  love,  respect,  and  admiration  for  you. 
They  have  chosen  this  silver  tray,  which  I 
hope  will  always  remind  you  of  your  as¬ 
sociation  with  us.  The  inscription  on  the  tray 
reads: 

M.  C.  Migel 

In  Grateful  Appreciation  of  His  Twenty- 
Three  Years  of  Service 
to  the  Blind  as  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Presented  by  His  Fellow  Board  Members 
on  the  Occasion  of  His  Retirement — 
November  30,  1945 

Other  Foundation  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  vice- 
president;  Gabriel  Farrell,  secretary;  and 
Richard  L.  Morris,  treasurer. 


BLINDED  PATIENTS  ENJOY  SKATING 


Blind  patients  from  Dibble  General  Hos-  ing  a  sense  of  balance  and  full  co-ordination 


pital,  at  Menlo  Park,  California,  are  among 
those  who  turn  out  to  enjoy  the  weekly  ice 
skating  parties  sponsored  by  the  Red  Cross 
Hospitality  Bureau,  San  Francisco  Chapter, 


of  body  muscles,”  observes  The  Courier. 

One  blind  soldier  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“There’s  no  stumble  on  skates;  you  don’t 


according  to  the  November  issue  of  The  Red  stub  your  toes  on  the  ice.  It’s  scary  at  first. 
Cross  Courier.  “Skating  helps  a  lot  in  regain-  but  thrilling  to  move  fast  again.” 
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EFFECTS  OF  RECONVERSION  ON  EMPLOYMENT 


OF  THE 

The  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  devoted  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  October  24,  to  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  title  of  this  article.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind  is  pleased  to  publish  herewith, 
in  the  order  of  their  presentation  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  three  papers  which  were  prepared 
for  that  occasion  by  two  representatives  of 
private  agencies,  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  and  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind;  and  by  one  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  public  agency.  The  City  of 
New  York  Department  of  Welfare. 

I 

At  the  time  our  list  of  eligible  candidates 
for  placement  became  exhausted,  we  had  38 
blind  men  and  women  employed  in  industry 
under  our  supervision. 

Shortly  before  V-J  Day  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  one  man  for  misconduct,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  another  to  our  workshops  for  reasons  of 
health.  A  third  was  transferred  to  a  service 
stand,  a  fourth  obtained  a  clerical  position 
under  Civil  Service,  and  a  fifth  resigned  to 
enter  his  own  business. 

Shortly  after  V-J  Day,  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  three  of  the  companies  co-operating  in 
our  employment  program  closed  down  en¬ 
tirely,  resulting  in  the  displacement  of  9  of 
our  blind  people.  A  fourth  company  has  had 
a  complete  change  of  administration  and  is 
now  in  the  process  of  reducing  its  employees 
from  nearly  8,000  to  approximately  500,  and 
4  blind  persons  we  had  placed  in  that  com¬ 
pany  have  been  displaced  as  a  result  of  this. 

Of  the  13  blind  men  and  women  thus  dis- 
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placed,  I  has  been  readmitted  to  our  work¬ 
shops;  2  have  been  helped  to  enter  training 
leading  to  specialized  employment;  a  fourth 
has  obtained  another  job;  a  fifth  has  entered 
his  own  business;  3  have  been  deferred  be¬ 
cause  of  temporary  absence  from  the  city  or 
because  of  poor  health;  2  were  deferred  be¬ 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  work  record  or  highly 
restricted  vocational  interest;  and  3  have  not 
applied  for  replacement. 

We  still  do  not  have  a  list  of  eligible  can¬ 
didates  for  placement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  had  an  opening  in  outside  industry  only 
last  Monday,  which  offered  a  beginning  wage 
of  per  hour  with  an  automatic  raise  to 
per  hour,  and  we  experienced  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  finding  a  qualified  person 
to  fill  it.  One  of  the  clients  in  our  shops  who 
had  never  expressed  any  interest  in  being 
placed,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  job  in 
question  on  probation  only  after  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  that,  in  order  to  remain  with 
us,  he  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  another 
department  and  trained  for  a  job  completely 
different  from  the  one  on  which  he  had  been 
working.  We  might  say  here,  parenthetically, 
that,  so  far,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  of  the  men  in  our  shops.  They  are 
working  full  time. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  obtain  any  precise  in¬ 
dication  of  what  the  possibilities  will  be  for 
blind  persons  in  outside  industry.  The  neces¬ 
sity  during  the  war  of  bringing  into  industry 
persons  without  industrial  work  experience 
and  with  little  fundamental  interest  in  this 
type  of  work  has  resulted  in  an  exceptional 
reduction  in  standards  of  work  and  work  rc- 
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!  quirements.  This  condition  still  exists  and^ 
i  still  accounts  for  the  relative  ease  with  which 
many  blind  persons  can  successfully  compete 
with  sighted  workers  and  for  the  consequent 
receptiveness  on  the  part  of  employers  to  the 
idea  of  employing  severely  handicapped 
workers.  As  markets  become  replenished,  and 
as  wages  increase  without  comparable  in¬ 
crease  in  prices,  competition  will  force  em¬ 
ployers  to  plan  for  more  economic  manage¬ 
ment  and  higher  worker  production.  In  some 
of  the  more  competitive  industries  which  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  war,  we  can  get  a 
preview  of  what  may  be  expected  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  industry  in  the  near  future.  In  such 
competitive  industries,  production  quotas  are 
high,  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Individual 
workers,  wherever  possible,  are  assigned  to 
operate  two,  three,  four  and,  as  we  have  seen 
in  one  case,  eight  machines  at  a  time,  and 
time  and  motion  economy  keynote  every 
work  setup.  Such  conditions  almost  inevitably 
preclude  the  blind  worker. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  outside 
industry  in  the  future  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  greater  than  they  were  prior  to  the 
wartime  expansion.  Greater  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  in  the  field  of  placement, 
together  with  a  greater  public  consciousness 
of  the  abilities  of  severely  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  should  help  to  make  this  true. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  in  outside  industry 
which  will  tend  to  define  the  part  that  place¬ 
ment  will  hold  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
picture  for  the  blind. 

Many  of  our  best  blind  persons  now  work¬ 
ing  in  outside  industry  view  their  present 
employment  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to 
save  enough  money  eventually  to  enter  small 
business  enterprises  of  their  own.  The  kind 
of  repetitive  employment  which  is  available 
to  the  blind  in  outside  industry  frequently 
proves  to  be  a  drudgery  for  the  type  of  intel¬ 
ligent  blind  person  who  can  meet  the  require¬ 


ments  of  personal  adjustment  and  general 
understanding  essential  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petition  of  a  blind  person  with  sighted  work¬ 
ers.  Consequently,  this  type  of  blind  person 
frequently  finds  that  private  business  or  the 
special  workshop  for  the  blind  offers  him  the 
best  promise  for  satisfactory  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment.  From  the  standpoint  of  earnings,  variety 
of  work,  and  possibility  for  advancement, 
private  Business,  or  the  workshop  for  the 
blind,  has  much  more  to  offer  than  regular 
industrial  employment  to  many  blind  persons 
who  might  otherwise  successfully  work  in 
outside  industry. 

Employment  in  outside  industry  is  one  of 
the  relatively  few  ways  in  which  blind  per¬ 
sons  can  obtain  complete  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  community  that 
supports  rehabilitation  work  for  the  blind 
and  to  the  individual  blind  person  to  urge 
the  blind  to  enter  outside  industry  wherever 
feasible.  However,  this  particular  kind  of 
complete  vocational  rehabilitation  can  no 
longer  be  thought  of  as  the  ultimate  goal  for 
blind  persons  in  general.  It  has,  in  a  sense, 
lost  its  panacea  aspect  and  has  become  an 
important,  but  much  more  limited,  phase  of 
a  diversified  field  of  possibilities  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind. 

Harry  J.  Spar 
Assistant  Employment  Director 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

II 

Displaced  persons,  originally  placed  hy  The 
Lighthouse 

Of  the  428  persons  originally  placed  by  The 
Lighthouse  and  still  working  on  V-J  Day, 
187  were  working  in  industry.  As  of  October 
10,  24  of  this  latter  number — ii  men,  and 
13  women — were  displaced. 

Reasons  for  Displacements 

A  cosmetics  concern,  normally  a  peacetime 
industry,  secured  its  plastic  material  from  a 
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war  area  which  had  insufficient  labor  to  com¬ 
plete  a  polishing  operation.  This  was  done 
by  our  blind  girls.  Now,  that  plastic  concern 
insists  on  doing  the  complete  operation,  which 
removes  same  from  cosmetics  concern  and 
displaces  7  blind  girls. 

A  large  manufacturer,  established  specifically 
for  war  production,  closed  completely  as  a 
result  of  cancellation  of  contracts,  displacing 
5  workers.  An  aircraft-instrument  concern 
expanded  many  fold  for  war  production.  The 
plant  is  now  reconverting  and  will  reemploy 
on  a  basis  of  seniority  of  four  years  or  more, 
which  our  blind  workers  do  not  have.  Three 
of  our  workers  were  laid  off.  A  manufacturer 
of  thermostats  and  similar  electrical  instru¬ 
ments  undertook  sp)ecial  war  contracts  which 
were  cancelled  on  V-J  Day,  displacing  3  blind 
workers.  The  plant  is  reconverting  for  its 
original  purpose  of  electric  thermostat  manu¬ 
facture. 

Two  radio  concerns,  manufacturing  army 
radio  equipment,  closed  completely  upon  the 
cancellation  of  war  contracts,  displacing  3 
blind  workers.  These  expanded  industries 
have  not  as  yet  completed  reconversion  to 
normal  peacetime  production.  Another  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturer  closed  upon  cancellation 
of  war  contracts,  displacing  i  blind  girl.  A 
peacetime  concern,  doing  special  war  con¬ 
tracts,  reduced  personnel  on  a  seniority  basis 
upon  cancellation  of  war  contracts,  thus  dis¬ 
placing  2  blind  workers. 


Number  of  Replacements 

Of  the  II  men  referred  to  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  5  have  been  replaced — 3  in  industry, 
I  at  a  newsstand,  and  i  at  a  sheltered  shop. 
Of  the  remaining  6,  2  do  not  wish  employ¬ 
ment;  2  were  referred  to  jdjs  and  did  not 
accept  them;  i  is  awaiting  reconversion  in  a 
former  plant;  and  the  other  has  not  responded 
to  inquiries  regarding  employment. 

Of  the  13  women,  9  have  been  replaced,  all 
in  industry.  Two  were  referred  for  employ¬ 


ment  and  did  not  accept;  i  has  tried  two  other  ; 
jobs  on  her  own,  without  success,  and  is  ; 
probably  unemployable  except  under  sheltered  | 
conditions;  and  i  has  not  responded  to  Light- 
house  inquiries. 

Attitude  of  Employers 

Employers  have  been  grateful  to  the  blind  t 
for  their  devoted  and  untiring  efforts.  Whe^  i 
ever  possible,  employers  assure  me  they  will 
reemploy  blind  workers.  L 

Attitude  of  Blind  Employees 

For  the  most  part,  the  blind  are  anxious  to 
be  reemployed,  even  though  it  will  mean  a 
possible  reduction  in  “take-home  pay.”  There  < 
are  a  few  blind,  however,  who  have  worked  , 
for  several  years  without  a  vacation  and  arc  ■ 
now  willing  to  remain  home  and  collect  un-  ' 
employment  insurance,  especially  when  re-  ; 
employment  at  this  time  will  bring  them  only 
a  few  dollars  a  week  more  than  they  are  i 
allowed  by  the  New  York  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law.  These  blind  will  hold 
out  for  wartime  wages,  and  are  unwilling  to 
work  for  generally  lower  pay.  I 

Chances  for  Reemployment 

The  large  majority  of  blind  workers  have  | 
produced  efficiently  and  well,  have  made  a 
good  impression  on  employers  and  fellow 
workers,  and  are  generally  liked.  They  have  ; 
established  good  records,  and  absenteeism  is 
quite  unknown  among  the  blind  workers. 
Employers  have  indicated  that  for  the  most  i 
part,  wherever  possible,  they  will  reemploy  ‘ 
old  workers. 

The  plan  of  the  Army  to  release  eight  mil¬ 
lion  men  by  next  June,  the  slower-than- 
expected  progress  in  reconversion,  the  con-  t 
tinuous  tendency  to  strike  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  discourage  the  employment  outlook 
on  the  surface.  Yet,  when  we  realize  the 
great  need  for  consumer  goods  and  for  various  ] 
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EFFECTS  OF  RECONVERSION  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 


services  and  the  buying  power  resulting  from 
war  savings  and  bonds,  it  seems  quite  plaus¬ 
ible  that  a  high  degree  of  employment  will 
be  maintained.  If  there  is  widespread  employ¬ 
ment,  competition  in  seeking  jobs  will  not 
necessarily  be  so  keen  and  the  labor  margin 
of  cost  will  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  eliminate 
the  blind  worker.  Considering  this  and  the 
facts  previously  referred  to,  the  future  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  industrial  worker 
seems  quite  bright. 

Changes  in  Functions  of  Sheltered  Worlds  hops 

During  the  war,  due  to  the  great  demand 
for  labor,  it  was  possible  to  employ  some  of 
the  less  capable  blind  in  industry.  Many  of 
these  will  no  longer  be  able  to  compete  when 
standard  requirements  are  raised,  and  when 
there  is  much  sighted  competitive  labor 
available.  With  special  setups  and  extra 
supervision,  noany  of  these  workers  can  be 
employed  in  sheltered  shops  and,  under  the 
right  circumstances,  become  productive  work¬ 
ers.  It  might  be  possible  to  expand  present 
facilities  in  the  shops,  that  is,  increase  the 
number  of  broom-winding  machines,  manu¬ 
facture  more  wet  and  dry  mops,  etc.  This 
also  requires  expanded  sales  facilities.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop 
new  industries,  or  establish  a' flexible  depart¬ 
ment  which  would  be  capable  of  filling  out¬ 
side  contracts  or  accepting  outside  orders. 

A  total  of  75  displaced  persons  originally 
placed  through  various  channels  have  regis¬ 
tered  with  us  for  reemployment,  and  of  this 
number,  through  our  efforts,  self-placement, 
and  other  channels,  55  have  been  replaced. 

Stanley  Wartenberg 
Employment  Supervisor 
The  New  Yorl(  Association  for  the  Blind 

III 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  reconversion  on  the 
employment  situation  of  the  blind.  Blind 


workers  who  were  displaced  in  industry  as 
a  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  war,  have  in 
most  instances,  not  yet  applied  to  our  agency 
for  assistance,  as  they  are  covered  by  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  statement  of  our  ap¬ 
plications  for  Blind  Assistance  since  January, 
1945.  In  evaluating  these,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  they  are  based  on  a  number  of 
factors  other  than  the  loss  of  employment  by 
a  blind  worker.  For  example,  a  number  of 
them  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  loss  of 
employment  on  the  part  of  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  These  applications  have 
been  as  follows: 


January 

19 

April 

II 

July  25 

February 

M 

May 

16 

August  24 

March 

10 

June 

13 

September  57 

Our  figures  on  the  closing  of  Blind  As¬ 
sistance  cases  due  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind  person  might  also  be  of  interest  to  you. 
In  evaluating  these  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  decrease  of  closings  for  this  reason 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year  is  related 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  we 
have  exhausted  our  reservoir  of  employable 
persons,  leaving  on  public  assistance  only 
those  who  were  employable  to  a  partial  degree. 
The  figures  are: 

January  9  April  9  July  8 

February  6  May  3  August  2 

March  8  June  5  September  3 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  since 
January,  1945,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
our  total  blind  caseload  as  follows: 

January  1,829  April  1,819  July  1,865 

February  1,832  May  1,836  August  1,856 

March  1,836  June  1,844  September  1,878 

During  most  of  this  time,  our  total  public 
assistance  caseload  decreased  steadily  on  the 
average  of  500  cases  per  month.  The  increase 
in  blind  caseload  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  some  other  type  of  public  assistance 
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were  reclassified  to  Blind  Assistance.  This  is 
the  result  of  recent  modification  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Law,  a  constant  emphasis  on  the 
problems  of  the  blind  within  our  own  agency, 
and  the  co-operation  we  have  received  from 
other  agencies  in  the  community  in  working 


with  blind  persons  and  establishing  their 
eligibility  to  receive  Blind  Assistance. 

Marie  Galpern 
Division  of  Social  Service 
City  of  New  Yorj^ 
Department  of  Welfare 


AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS  AFFILIATES  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind  has  recently  become  affiliated 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
by  electing  to  its  Board  of  fifteen,  ten  men 
who  are  also  trustees  of  the  Foundation;  by 
electing  M.  C.  Migel  its  president;  Richard 
L.  Morris,  treasurer  of  the  Foundation,  as 
treasurer  of  the  American  Braille  Press;  and 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  as  executive  director.  Wil¬ 
liam  Nelson  Cromwell  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  and  George  L.  Raverat 
is  European  director,  as  in  the  past. 

The  American  Braille  Press  was  organized 
in  1915  under  the  name  of  the  “Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  the  Allies”  to  carry  on  relief  for 
our  European  allies  blinded  in  World  War 
I.  Later,  the  name  of  this  organization  was 
changed  to  the  “American  Braille  Press  for 
War  and  Civilian  Blind,  Inc.”,  and  it  has 
concentrated  upon  braille  publishing.  At  one 
time  it  issued  15  magazines  in  8  languages. 
I^ter  it  adopted  the  {wlicy  of  setting  up 
braille  publishing  plants  in  various  European 
countries  with  the  understanding  that  they 


would  eventually  be  maintained  by  local 
funds.  The  American  Braille  Press  has  been 
supported  almost  exclusively  by  generous 
American  friends  of  the  European  blind. 
Most  of  its  work  was  carried  on  in  Paris, 
though  it  has  always  maintained  a  New 
York  office.  When  France  was  occupied  by 
the  German  army,  the  organization  was 
forced  to  suspend  operations.  The  new  Board 
of  Trustees  is  making  a  study  of  the  present 
urgent  needs  of  the  blind  of  Europe  with  a 
view  to  adjusting  the  program  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press  to  meet  these  needs.  Mr. 
Raverat  is  now  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  Board  and  with  other  friends 
of  the  blind  of  Europe.  The  Outlook^  hopes 
to  announce  at  an  early  date  the  new  program 
of  the  organization.  Some  day,  an  interesting 
story  will  be  told  of  how  George  Raverat,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  managed  to  hide  from  the 
Germans  the  thousands  of  valuable  zinc  plates 
used  for  embossing  purposes.  He  could  also 
tell  an  interesting  story  of  how  he  persuaded 
the  German  authorities  not  to  confiscate  the 
machinery  and  ship  it  to  Germany. 
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^or\  A  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILD  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 
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When  we  speak  of  the  partially  seeing  child 
we  are  also  speaking  of  a  child  who  has 
normal  potentialities  in  most  situations.  If 
this  child  is  given  an  educational  program 
which  takes  account  of  his  visual  limitations 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  him  opportunity 
for  normal  living,  he  grows  personally  and 
educationally  just  like  other  children.  In 
arranging  a  program  for  the  partially  sighted 
child,  the  only  departures  from  the  regular 
program  are  those  which  are  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  child’s  handicap.  A  partially 
sighted  child  may  need  protection  through 
better  light,  special  materials,  and  instruction 
in  eye  hygiene.  He  can  be  given  all  of  these 
things  while  maintaining  normal  life  and 
school  contacts  with  his  brothers,  sisters,  and 
neighbors.  In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  full  normal  contacts,  but 
each  deviation  therefrom  should  be  weighed 
carefully  with  the  full  realization  that  we  are 


In  February,  1945,  Outlook,  for  the  Blind  published  a 
contribution  entitled  “A  Sight-Saving  Program  at  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.”  Reactions  to  that  article  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
definitely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sight-saving  classes  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  it  was  at  the  Outlook's  re¬ 
quest  that  Mrs.  Meintire  kindly  consented  to  prepare  the 
above  article. 


Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Meintire  has  directed  the  program  of 
special  education  in  the  state  of  Ohio  since  its  inception 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  She  has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  of  education  for  physically  handicapped 
children,  and  has  spent  many  years  in  actual  field  work. 
Mrs.  Meintire  has  seen  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  develop  to  the  point  of  serving  more  than  six 
thousand  physically  handicapped  children  in  the  state. 


dealing  not  only  with  a  child’s  eyes  but  with 
his  full  personality  and  growth.  Every  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  life  contributes  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  personality. 

Influence  of  Environment 

We  know  that  the  environment  in  which 
a  person  lives  is  a  big  factor  in  determining 
what  kind  of  a  person  he  will  be.  It  will  even 
affect  the  way  he  walks  and  talks.  At  a  na¬ 
tional  convention,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  speaker  as  coming  from  the  South 
or  the  East  or  the  West  because  people  from 
different  points  of  the  compass  have  their 
own  characteristic  way  of  saying  and  doing 
things.  Frequently  an  adult  who  moves  from 
one  point  of  the  compass  to  another  carries 
the  dialect  of  his  childhood  throughout  life. 

Recognizing  the  influence  of  environment 
on  the  pliable  personalities  of  children,  Ohio 
chooses  to  provide  for  the  partially  sighted 
through  special  education  in  regular  public 
schools.  Here  they  will  have  full  opportunity 
for  normal  growth  through  the  stimulation 
of  association  with  children  of  normal  sight. 

Sight-Saving  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  first  such  class  was  established  in 
Cleveland  in  1913  by  Dr.  Robert  Irwin,  who 
is  known  to  all  the  readers  of  Outloo1{  for  the 
Blind  as  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  then  in  charge  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  public  school  program  for  the  special 
education  for  the  blind.  He  recognized  the 
desirability  of  the  participation  of  both  blind 
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and  partially  sighted  children  in  as  many 
regular  school  activities  as  possible.  He  recog¬ 
nized  further  the  difference  between  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted  and 
brought  about  the  first  sight-saving  class  in 
Ohio.  From  this  seed,  the  idea  of  the  sight¬ 
saving  class  has  spread  throughout  the  whole 
state.  Dr.  Irwin,  himself,  gave  assistance  in 
the  organization  of  classes  in  other  cities  in 
Ohio,  both  large  and  small.  At  present,  sight¬ 
saving  classes  are  serving  1285  children  in 
34  centers.  Of  these,  i,ioi  are  attending  school 
in  their  own  school  district.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-four  nonresident  pupils  are  provided 
with  daily  transportation,  or  with  board,  as 
required.  The  child  who  is  in  a  boarding 
home  can  usually  go  home  to  spend  the  week 
end  with  his  family. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a 
considerable  number  of  partially  sighted 
children  who  do  not  have  these  advantages. 
Through  data  we  have  in  areas  in  which  a 
good  finding  program  is  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion,  we  believe  that  sight-saving  classes 
should  be  serving  2,000  children  in  Ohio. 
Previous  to  the  war  the  sight-saving  classes 
enrolled  approximately  1,600  children.  The 
fall  in  enrollment  since  1941  demonstrates 
very  definitely  the  importance  of  the  service 
of  the  ophthalmologist  and  the  nurse  in  the 
total  picture  of  a  state  program  for  visually 
handicapped  children. 

Diagnostic  Service 

The  demands  of  the  war  cut  deeply  into 
the  ranks  of  professional  p)eople,  with  the 
result  that  county  clinics  have  not  been  able 
to  operate.  The  loss  of  these  clinics  and  the 
loss  of  fine  professional  service  throughout 
the  state  is  reflected  in  the  drop  of  sight-saving 
class  enrollments  from  1,600  to  1,285  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Some  county  centers 
had  to  be  closed,  partly  because  of  break¬ 
down  in  the  finding  program,  and  partly 
because  of  the  inability  to  secure  adequate 
transportation  and  boarding  home  facilities. 


We  look  forward  not  only  to  returning  the 
children  to  sight-saving  classes  which  will  be 
reopened,  and  thus  filling  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks,  but  to  reestablishing  and  refining  our 
finding  program  to  the  point  that  more  par¬ 
tially  lighted  children  shall  be  found  and 
served.  “When  our  ship  comes  in”  we  hope 
to  do  these  things — the  ship  that  is  bringing 
back  from  military  service  the  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist,  the  nurse,  the  psychologist,  the  social 
worker,  yes,  and  the  teacher  whose  services 
are  fundamental  to  the  sight-saving  program. 

Just  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  set  up  one  of  these 
county  clinics.  These  clinics  are  co-operative 
efforts  between  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  through  its  prevention  of  blindness 
program,  the  State  Division  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  local  public  school  and  health 
agencies.  Eye  nurses  from  the  Commission 
are  now  giving  vision-testing  demonstrations 
to  teachers  who  will  give  eye  tests  to  all 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  the  test  results  are  sifted  by  the 
county  nurse  working  with  the  Commission 
nurse.  From  this  sifting  come  the  children 
who  are  to  be  examined  at  the  clinic.  Referrals 
are  made  by  the  Commission  nurse  to  the 
local  school  or  health  authority  for  service 
recommended  by  the  examining  oculist.  The 
Commission  also  refers  to  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  the  children  who  need  special 
education. 


Special  Education  Shares  Responsibility  • 

In  the  development  of  these  county  clinics, 
and  in  the  follow-through  after  the  clinic,  the 
State  Division  of  Special  Exlucation  has  de¬ 
finite  responsibility. 

In  the  beginning,  a  representative  of  the 
Division  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  clinic 
by  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  area.  The  school  authorities 
then  ask  the  Commission  to  come  to  the 
county  and  set  up  the  clinic.  When  it  is  held. 


A  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILD  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 


II 


one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Division 
of  Special  Education — usually  a  sight-saving 
class  supervisor  and  a  psychologist — are  in 
attendance  helping  with  the  clinic  and  inter¬ 
viewing  parents  and  children.  The  work  of 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  goes  on 
after  the  clinic  until  children  who  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  special  education  are  placed 
in  the  nearest  special  class  with  whatever 
board  or  transportation  is  needed. 

Fitting  the  Program  to  the  Area 

Ohio  is  made  up  of  diversified  areas,  some 
definitely  urban  and  others  rural — some  of 
dense  population — some  sparse.  Setting  up 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  cities  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  because  of  concentration  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  availability  of  services — social, 
health,  and  educational.  It  is  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ohioj  or  of  any  state,  which  offer 
the  challenge.  We  are  trying  to  meet  this 
challenge  through  county  and  regional  sight¬ 
saving  classes.  The  board  of  education  in  the 
district  in  which  the  class  is  placed  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  administration  and  supervision. 
This  board  of  education  receives  the  state 
subsidy  granted  for  any  child  in  a  sight¬ 
saving  class,  plus  regular  tuition  from  the 
home  district  of  each  child.  In  the  areas  of 
more  sparse  population,  combination  classes 
of  crippled  and  partially  sighted  children 
work  well  together.  Boarding  homes  are 
secured  and  licensed  by  a  division  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  through 
a.  local  representative  in  the  area.  Transpor¬ 
tation  of  children  may  be  arranged  on  a 
county-wide  basis  or  provided  individually. 
The  state  reimburses  for  board  and  neces¬ 
sary  transportation.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
bring  adequate  special  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  rural  child. 

The  State  School  Co-operates 

In  Ohio,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
receives  and  educates  only  blind  children, 
recognizing  this  as  its  proper  function.  When 


a  child  is  received  at  the  residential  school 
his  vision  is  carefully  checked  by  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist  serving  the  school.  Children 
found  to  have  usable  vision  for  purposes  of 
education  are  immediately  referred  to  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  for  placement 
in  a  public  school  sight-saving  class. 

Occasionally,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
provide  boarding  homes  for  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  referred.  In  these  instances  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  school  has  permitted  the  child 
to  live  at  the  State  School  while  attending  a 
sight-saving  class  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  If  there  had  not  already  existed  such 
classes  in  the  city,  immediate  steps  would 
have  been  taken  to  establish  such  a  class  so 
the  children  could  have  been  educated  with 
regular  school  children  rather  than  with  blind 
children. 

Why  Public  School  Education? 

The  provision  of  special  education  through 
special  classes  in  the  public  schools  can  be 
justified  easily. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  it  is  less 
expensive  than  the  residential  school.  One 
needs  only  a  glance  at  per  capita  costs  of 
each  type  of  special  education  to  see  how 
much  can  be  saved  through  the  special  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  public  schools.  Educationally,  by 
attending  sight-saving  class  in  a  regular  school 
building,  the  partially  sighted  child  can  keep 
in  touch  and  in  step  with  the  children  of  the 
community.  Socially,  the  child  in  public  school 
sight-saving  class  lives  in  the  kind  of  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  he  will  live  as  an  adult. 
■  Education  is  not  only  preparation  for  life — it 
is  life.  With  children  and  with  adults  we 
place  emphasis  on  association  rather  than 
segregation. 

For  the  Partially  Sighted  Child 

What  are  the  things  needed  by  the  partially 
sighted  child?  These  can  be  summed  up 
brieflv  as  follows: 
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1.  Diagnostic  facilities.  This  is  a  way  of 
saying  the  child  needed  to  be  found  in 
order  that  he  might  profit  by  special  edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  Means  for  treatment  and  correction. 

3.  Education  with  eye  protection  and  eye 
hygiene. 

4.  Opportunity  for  normal  association  and 
living. 

If  we  examine  these  requirements,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  needs  of  the  partially  sighted 
child  can  be  met  in  the  area  in  which  he 
lives  tf  there  is  community  interest  and 
leadership.  Occasionally,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  the  child  to  some  distant  hospital  for 


eye  surgery  or  treatment,  but  when  this  work 
is  done  he  can  go  back  home.  It  may  be 
possible  to  bring  the  specialist  and  the  clinic 
to  the  child’s  community. 

Ohio  is  of  the  belief  that  state  policy 
should  be:  “Take  the  services  to  the  child 
and  not  the  child  to  the  services.”  If  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  arch  his  brows  at  the 
idea  of  bringing  service  to  children,  please 
remember  that  means  of  transportation  by 
automobile  and  airplane  are  bringing  places 
closer  together.  In  our  new  age,  a  partially 
sighted  child  may  soon  go  by  air,  bus,  or  gyro- 
cab  to  a  sight-saving  class  “just  around  the 
corner”  50  or  75  miles  away  and  be  home 
for  dinner.  Let  us  look  ahead — not  back. 


A  SLIDE-RULE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  braille  slide-rule  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
has  been  developed  by  the  Technical  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

In  appearance  it  closely  resembles  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  record,  except  that  around  its  outer 
edge  a  logarithmic  scale  is  indicated  by  raised 
lines.  On  the  reverse  side,  the  divisions  are 
marked  off  in  braille  in  such  a  way  that  the 
main  divisions  on  the  scale  side  may  be 
readily  identified.  Two  plastic  pointers  are 
pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  scale.  One  of  these 
can  be  moved  independently  of  the  other, 
while  the  other  is  locked  to  the  first  when  it 
is  moved.  To  carry  out  multiplications,  the 
locked  pointer  is  set  at  i.  The  other  pointer 
is  then  set  at  the  number  which  is  to  be  the 
multiplicand.  Since  it  can  be  moved  inde¬ 
pendently,  the  first  pointer  remains  at  i  dur¬ 


ing  this  operation.  Now  the  first  pointer  is 
moved  to  the  number  which  is  to  be  the 
multiplier.  The  second  pointer  holds  exaedy 
the  same  relationship  to  the  first  pointer  dur¬ 
ing  this  operation.  The  product  answer  may 
now,  therefore,  be  read  on  the  second  pointer. 

A  slide-rule  is  usually  the  most  treasured 
tool  of  engineers  and  designers;  and  numer¬ 
ous  requests  had  been  coming  in  to  us  from 
blinded  members  of  these  professions.  There 
is  also  a  possibility  that  the  schools  may  find 
that  blind  mathematics  students  will  benefit 
from  being  able  to  check  their  own  work 
with  it. 

Inquiries  concerning  this  new  device  should 
be  addressed  to:  C.  G.  Ritter,  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii. 
New  York. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CORNEAL  GRAFT 

ENID  GRIFFIS 


Since  the  establishment,  last  year,  of  the 
Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  healthy 
corneas  for  use  in  the  corneal  transplant 
operation,  much  has  been  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  the  daily  press  concerning  this 
particular  type  of  eye  surgery.  Cases  have 
been  cited  of  men  and  women  who  have  had 
their  sight  restored  through  this  operation; 
and  figures  have  been  quoted  to  indicate  that 
many  people  now  unable  to  see  because  of 
scarred  corneal  tissue  may  hope  to  regain 
their  sight  when  sufficient  corneal  material 
is  available,  and  the  number  of  eye  surgeons 
trained  to  perform  the  corneal  transplant 
operation  is  adequate  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  such  patients.  As  a  result  of  these  stories, 
there  has  been  noted  throughout  the  country 
an  upsurge  of  hope  on  the  part  of  blind 
people  that  they,  ttx),  may  one  day  be  enabled 
to  see  through  the  performance  of  a  corneal 
transplant  operation.  Much  of  this  hopie,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  false.  In  an  effort  to  clear  up 
certain  misconceptions  and  to  indicate  what 
can,  or  cannot,  be  achieved  through  this  type 
of  eye  surgery,  Outloo/(  for  the  Blind,  with 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Eye-Bank  for 
Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  undertakes  herewith 
to  emphasize  points  which  everyone  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  when  considering  this 
subject. 

1.  Corneal  grafting  can  restore  sight  in  only 
one  type  of  impaired  vision — that  caused  by 
edacity  of  the  cornea  when  the  rest  of  the 
eye  and  the  optic  nerve  are  normal. 

2.  Not  everyone  suffering  from  opacity  of 


the  cornea  can  have  his  sight  restored,  or  be 
helped  to  better  vision,  by  the  corneal  trans¬ 
plant  operation;  in  fact,  the  percentage  of 
visually  handicapped  people  who  can  be 
helped  in  this  way  is  very  small.  Exact  figures 
are  not  available,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that 
more  than  three  or  four  out  of  every  hundred 
affected  with  corneal  opacity  can  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  lasting  benefit  through  this  type  of 
eye  surgery. 

3.  People  who  have  been  blind  from  birth 
because  of  corneal  opacity,  and  those  who 
developed  opacity  of  the  cornea  during  early 
infancy  cannot  be  helped  by  the  corneal  graft. 

4.  In  selected  cases,  people  who  suffered 
scarring  of  the  cornea,  or  who  develc^Jed 
corneal  opacity  after  the  eye  had  attained  its 
full  growth  and  usefulness  may  be  helped, 
even  after  years,  by  the  grafting  operation. 

5.  By  “selected  cases”  is  meant,  generally, 
cases  in  which  the  scarring  is  confined  to  the 
pupil  area;  in  which  the  rest  of  the  cornea 
is  clear  and  healthy;  and  where  there  is  no 
disease  of  the  optic  nerve  or  other  parts  of 
the  eye. 

6.  Successful  results  can  be  expected  in  80 
per  cent  of  operations  performed  on  such 
“selected  cases.” 

7.  By  “successful”  is  meant  that  vision  is 
restored,  or  improved,  and  that  the  graft  re¬ 
mains  clear  indefinitely.  Because  it  is  only 
in  relatively  recent  years  that  the  technique 
of  the  corneal  graft  operation  has  been  per¬ 
fected,  most  records  on  such  cases  date  back 
only  about  ten  years.  Operations  performed 
ten  years  ago  on  patients  whose  cornea  still 
remains  clear  are  considered  successful. 
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8.  The  corneal  graft  operation  is  performed 
under  local  anaesthetic,  and  on  one  eye  at  a 
time. 

9.  Visually  handicapped  people  who  suffer 
from  corneal  opacity  are  urged,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  to  consult  a  reputable  local  ophthal¬ 
mologist  before  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  sight  can  be  restored  through  the 
corneal  graft,  or  rushing  to  some  large  center 
where  such  operations  are  performed.  Such 
action,  always  expensive,  leads  only  too  often 
to  disappointment. 

10.  The  country’s  largest  eye  hospitals  per¬ 
form  an  average  of  50  corneal  graft  op)erations 
in  a  year. 

More  than  sixty  hospitals  in  nine  states  are 


already  co-operating  with  The  Eye-Bank  for 
Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  in  its  nationwide  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  restore,  or  remedy,  the  vision  (rf 
p)ersons  visually  handicapped  because  of 
corneal  affections.  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York  alone,  fifty  hospitals  are  associated 
in  the  movement  to  make  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  healthy  corneal  tissue  for  those 
whose  sight  may  be  restored  through  the  graft 
operation  by  which  ocular  opacity  is  over¬ 
come. 

The  affiliated  hospitals  are  listed  herewith. 
In  each  instance  the  name  is  given  of  the 
person  at  each  institution  who  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  for  information  concerning  the 
Eye-Bank. 


New 

New 

New 

New 


Th 

Va 


KEW  YORK — CITY  AND  STATE 

Beekman  Hospital,  New  York . Miss  Mabel  Davies,  R.N.,  superintendent. 

Beth  David  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Joseph  Gudemann,  pathologist. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Leon  H.  Ehrlich. 

Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital . Dr.  Edward  Saskin. 

The  Brooklyn  Hospital . Dr.  J.  Edward  Hall,  pathologist. 

Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital . Dr.  W.  B.  Allen. 

The  Bronx  Hospital . Dr.  Henry  G.  Wincor. 

Department  of  Hospitals,  New  York . Dr.  Thomas  I.  Price. 

Dobbs  Ferry  Hospital,  New  York . Miss  Ruth  A.  Ruby,  superintendent. 

The  Eastern  Long  Island  Hospital  Association, 

Long  Island,  New  York . Miss  Ann  Nitsky,  superintendent. 

Fjtch  Sanitarium,  New  York . Miss  Florence  Freestone,  superintendent. 

French  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  John  J.  Sauer. 

Grassland  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York . Dr.  E.  L.  Harmon,  director. 

Harlem  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  C.  B.  Meding. 

The  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn . Dr.  B.  W.  Mandelstam. 

Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Joseph  West. 

Lawrence  Hospital,  Bronxville,  New  York . Dr.  C.  Hugh  Branigan. 

Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  B.  Fread. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 

New  York  . Dr.  Fred  Sauter. 

Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  &  Throat  Hospital . Fred  Heffinger,  superintendent. 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn . Dr.  George  A.  Graham. 

Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases, 

New  York  . Dr.  Michael  Levine. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Herbert  Katzin. 

.  Note,  Figures  quoted  here  are  as  o£  January  15,  1946. 
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New  York  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary . Miss  Mildred  Stormer. 

New  York  Hospital,  The  Society  of . Miss  Helen  E.  Campbell. 

New  York  Infirma'7  for  Women  and  Children.  .Miss  M.  Marion  Smith,  administrator. 

New  York  Medical  College,  Flower  and  Fifth 

Avenue  Hospital,  New  York  . Dr.  George  K.  Higgins,  pathologist. 

New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and 

Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  W.  B.  Talbot,  superintendent. 

Northern  Westchester  Hospital,  Mt.  Kisco, 

New  York  . Dr.  W.  Alex  Newlands. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  in  City  of  New  York  .  .Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo. 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Joe  R.  Clemmons,  director. 

St.  Clare’s  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Frank  C.  Kiel,  attending  ophthalmologist. 

St.  John’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York  . Dr.  Raymond  Gettinger. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  G.  Frey. 

St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  City  of  New  York  .  .Sister  Loretto  Bernard. 

The  Sydenham  Hospital,  New  York  . Dr.  Bernard  Kronenberg. 

Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New 

York  . Dr.  E.  W.  Voorhees. 

Veterans  Administration,  New  York  . Dr.  S.  H.  Thaler. 

White  Plains  Hospital,  New  York  . Dr.  Richard  W.  Moriarty. 

The  Woman’s  Hospital  in  City  of  New  York.  .James  U.  Norris,  superintendent. 

Yonkers  General  Hospital,  New  York . J.  Dewey  Lutes,  superintendent. 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  New  York . Dr.  James  W.  Smith. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Englewood  Hospital,  New  Jersey . Miss  Victoria  Smith,  superintendent. 

Hackensack  Hospital  Association,  New  Jersey  Dr.  Arcangelo  Liva,  director  of 

ophthalmology. 

Hospital  of  St.  Barnabas  and  for  Women  and 

Children,  Newark,  New  Jersey . Dr.  William  H.  Hahn. 

Jersey  City  Medical  Center,  New  Jersey . Dr.  Angelo  M.  Gnassi. 

Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Orange,  New  Jersey  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Pendexter. 

Paterson  General  Hospital,  New  Jersey  Miss  Hulda  Robertson,  secretary. 

CONNECTICUT 

Charlotte  Hungerford  Hospital,  Connecticut  Dr.  Emerson  S.  Hill. 

Greenwich  Hospital  Association,  Connecticut.  .William  J.  Donnelly,  administrator. 
Stamford  Hospital,  Connecticut . Dr.  Newell  W.  Giles. 

MINNESOTA 

Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota  Dr.  William  L.  Benedict. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Stocker. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Montefiore  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  Dr.  Harvey  E.  Thorpe. 


The  Eye-Bank  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time,  of  eyes  donated  after 
death,  only  those  of  persons  who  die  in  hos¬ 
pitals  can  be  tal^en.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
make  this  stipulation,  since  eyes  must  be  re¬ 


moved  under  aseptic  conditions,  and  all  hos¬ 
pitals  are  acquainted  with  the  Eye-Bank  pro¬ 
gram  and  know  exactly  what  procedure  to 
follow  in  enucleating  the  eyes  and  getting 
them  to  the  Eye-Bank. 


Milton,  you  should  be  living  at  this  hour 
When  scientific  miracles  are  done 
And  blind  men’s  eyes  reopened  to  the  sun: 
For  white-robed  surgeons  have  amazing 
power, 

And  membrane  torn  from  executed  man 
Will  serve  a  poet  as  a  window  pane. 
Admitting  light  into  his  fertile  brain 
To  stir  up  sonnets  or  an  epic  plan. 

O,  Milton,  had  you  got  the  eye  of  Charles, 
Transplanted  to  you  by  skilled  regicide. 
Would  you  have  still  reopened  Eden’s  gate? 
What  history  then  of  dire  angelic  quarrels. 
Or  Man  by  Satan’s  dark  confusion  tried? 
What  changeling  poems  might  we  now  relate  ? 

James  Hargan 
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THE  BLIND  FROM  “UNEMPLOYABLE”  TO  “SELF- 
SUPPORTING  INDIVIDUAL” 

GEORGE  J.  EMANUELE  and  ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES 


The  number  of  blind  people  who  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  occupations  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  abilities  and  capacities,  and 
actively  participating  in  home  and  community 
activities,  has  increased  noticeably  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

Each  one’s  success,  unquestionably,  is  an 
individual  matter,  depending  upon  a  number 
of  factors.  Among  these  are  the  external  in¬ 
fluences  bearing  on  the  progress  in  adjust¬ 
ment  to  limitations  imposed  by  loss  of  sight; 
age  at  onset  of  visual  impairment;  the  extent 
of  accomplishments  and  adjustments  while 
sighted;  and  educational  and  vcxrational  op¬ 
portunities  available  prior  to  becoming  blind 
and  while  blind. 

Other  external  factors  involve  the  attitude 
of  the  community,  including  that  of  employers 
who  can  benefit  from  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  Prior  to,  and  even  during,  the  war,  it 
was  very  common  for  employers  to  react  nega- 
I  lively  when  asked  to  hire  the  blind.  Those 
employers  who  did  hire  blind  people  too 
frequently  were  influenced  by  emotional 
appeal.  Since  the  war,  however,  widely  read 
publications  have  featured  articles  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  many  latent  and  developmental 
abilities  of  the  blind.  The  publicity  and  con¬ 
certed  efforts  to  educate  employers  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  skills  necessary  in  a  job  operation, 
in  relation  to  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the 
employee,  have  had  favorable  results.  Through 
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this  attempt  to  have  the  employer  become 
“physical  demands”  and  “physical  appraisal” 
conscious,  the  blind  and  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped,  as  well  as  the  employers  themselves, 
have  profited  materially. 

The  record  established  by  the  blind  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  sheltered  shops  speaks  for  itself. 
In  many  instances,  the  blind  have  surpassed 
the  quality  and  rate  of  prcxluction  of  the 
sighted  worker  in  the  plant. 

Federal  and  state  contributions  toward  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  and  place¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
deserve  noteworthy  praise.  The  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  blind  in  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
during  the  war  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day 
when  such  persons  were  labeled  “unemploy¬ 
able.” 

The  number  of  newly  blinded  resulting 
from  injuries  sustained  in  World  War  II  and 
in  war  industries  who  are  seeking  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  reemployment  has  notice¬ 
ably  increased  in  the  past  six  months.  The 
increasing  unemployment  problem  of  the 
general  public,  anticipated  throughout  recon¬ 
version,  will  unquestionably  affect  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  employment  as  well. 

Those  blinded  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  daily  work  activities,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  not  prepared  with  a  work 
skill,  need  the  help  of  agencies  and  persons 
qualified  in  the  placement  of  the  blind.  Some 
employers  of  the  blind  in  the  past  have  ex¬ 
perienced  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  and 
rate  of  their  production,  because  of  the  fact 
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that  they  were  often  accepted  without  the 
skilled  help  of  the  placement  agency  or  where 
the  individual  had  no  previous  successful  ex¬ 
perience.  In  some  cases,  these  blind  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  sighted  co-workers  for  serv¬ 
ices  which  they  normally  should  perform 
themselves,  such  as  traveling  to  and  from 
work,  and  independent,  responsible  job 
operation. 

Where  it  is  determined  that  there  is  a  need 
for  special  services  so  that  the  newly  blinded 
individual  may  be  properly  prepared  for  suc¬ 
cessful  employment,  and  where  the  agency 
attempting  to  offer  rehabilitation  is  not 
equipped  to  accomplish  such  specialized  serv¬ 
ices,  the  latter  will  need  to  request  and  in¬ 
clude  the  services  of  the  agency  skilled  in  the 
training  and  placing  of  the  newly  blinded. 
Although  it  may  involve  the  services  of  one 
or  more  agencies,  the  successful  employment 
will  justify  the  means. 

Depending  upon  the  extent  of  their  needs, 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  qualified  agencies 


will  be  required  to  assure  the  preparation  oi 
the  blinded  individual  for  successful  employ-  | 
ment  and  for  active  participation  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  member  of  a  community.  In  the 
attempt  to  achieve  this  goal,  .the  integration 
and  co-ordination  of  all  the  agency  services 
must  of  necessity  be  taken  into  consideration. 
To  attain  these  results,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  services: 

1.  Training  in  self-care. 

2.  Guidance  leading  toward  recognition  of 
self  as  an  integral  part  of  society. 

3.  Training  in  maximum  indep)endent 
travel. 

4.  Training  in  communication;  braille  read¬ 
ing  and  writing. 

5.  Development  of  work  tolerance  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditioning. 

6.  Training  leading  to  development  of  a 
work  skill. 

7.  Employment  and  utilization  of  such 
skills. 


A  special  dispatch  to  The  New  Times 
from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  dated  November 
30,  states  that  a  trust  fund  which  is  being 
raised  for  Corporal  Edward  J.  Buczek, 
blinded  and  crippled  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  has  now  reached  $28,192.  Corporal  Buczek 
was  serving  with  Company  B,  713th  Armored 
Flame  Thrower  Battalion,  when  he  fell  on  a 
Japanese  land  mine  on  Okinawa,  losing  his 
eyesight  and  both  legs.  His  buddies  have  al¬ 
ready  contributed  $1,100  to  the  trust  fund,  and 


in  the  letter  which  accompanied  their  check. 
Sergeant  Joseph  Petti,  of  Company  B,  paid  a 
tribute  to  Corporal  Buczek,  saying  that  “his 
infectious  cheerfulness,  good  humor  and 
friendliness  was  the  greatest  morale-builder 
this  outfit  had.” 

Since  his  return  to  this  country.  Corporal 
Buczek  has  been  a  patient  at  Valley  Forge 
Hospital.  Buczek  has  a  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren. 
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territories  served,  consult  the  Directory  of  Activities  of  the  Blind. 
(a) — Not  included  in  total  of  active  readers. 
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CUBBING  AT  THE  MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Cubs  were  reorganized  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  last  year.  They  became 
Dens  9  and  lo  of  Pack  203,  of  Walnut  Street 
School.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  two 
Dens  of  eight  Cubs  each  would  keep  my 
wife  and  me  very  busy.  In  addition  to  regular 
meetings  held  each  week,  several  hours  were 
devoted  to  helping  individuals  learn  the 
things  they  must  know  in  order  to  pass  the 
various  tests. 

At  the  first  Pack  meeting  at  the  Walnut 
Street  School,  all  our  Cubs  became  Bobcats 
at  an  impressive  candlelight  ceremony.  We 
worked  with  the  monthly  Pack  meeting  as 
our  goal.  Every  month,  each  Den  prepared 
a  skit  on  a  chosen  theme  and  presented  it  at 
the  Pack  meeting.  E^ch  Den  also  made  some 
handicraft  to  display  in  connection  with  the 
theme  of  the  month. 

In  January,  13  of  our  Cubs  received  Wolf 
badges.  At  the  May  Pack  meeting,  all  the 
older  Cubs  received  Bear  awards,  while  the 
nine-year-old  Cubs  received  gold  honor 
points.  The  passing  of  tests  is  individual 
work  done  outside  of  Den  meetings  and  Pack 
meetings.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
parents  are  responsible  for  passing  the  Cub 
on  his  tests.  My  wife  and  I  have  a  large  family 
to  keep  on  the  road  to  advancement. 

The  Pack  meeting  in  February  was  devoted 
to  raising  funds  for  the  registration  of  the 
Cubs  for  another  year.  A  circus  was  held, 
with  many  acts  in  the  ring,  sideshows,  and 
games  of  skill.  The  tumbling  act  of  our  Cubs 
was  the  best  event  in  the  main-tent  show. 
Our  sideshow  of  small  clay  animals  made 
by  our  Cubs  drew  much  attention  from  the 
five  hundred  Cubs,  Scouts,  and  parents  who 
attended.  Our  skill  game  of  bouncing  a  ball 
into  a  basket  raised  about  two  dollars  in 
twenty  minutes  time. 

It  was  decided  to  open  the  March  Pack 
meeting  with  a  Bohemian  dinner.  At  a  similar 


dinner  in  October,  our  Cubs  had  displayed 
very  poor  table  manners.  Before  the  March 
Pack  meeting,  my  wife  and  the  Cubs  pre¬ 
pared,  and  ate,  a  meal.  Good  manners  were 
stressed,  and  this  helped  the  Cubs  to  make 
a  better  appearance  at  their  next  Bohemian 
dinner. 

In  April,  our  Cubs  entered  a  dozen  kites 
in  a  contest  at  Comstock  park.  Each  boy  re¬ 
ceived  a  merchandise  slip  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  Cubs  have  visited  a  local  Scout 
troop;  have  been  hiking  with  picnic  lunches; 
have  played  baseball  and  other  games;  and 
have  attended  birthday  and  Valentine  parties. 
Cubbing  is  not  all  work. 

To  increase  the  possibilities  of  socialization. 
Den  mothers  were  invited  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  their  Cubs  to  our  school  for  an 
evening  of  games  with  our  boys.  The  games 
were  usually  followed  by  light  refreshments. 
These  small  parties  were  very  successful. 
Several  of  the  blind  boys  became  acquainted 
with  boys  of  their  own  age  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

In  June  the  Pack  held  its  annual  picnic 
at  our  school.  Three  hundred  people  attended 
this  event,  many  of  them  visiting  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  first  time. 

Dens  9  and  10  have  won  many  new  friends 
for  our  school.  In  passing  their  tests,  the  boys 
have  learned  a  great  deal,  and  they  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  boys  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  is  very  important  for  a  handi¬ 
capped  child.  The  Cubs  are  learning,  and 
having  a  good  time,  too. 

Charles  Buell 
Physical  Education  Teacher 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

An  AP  dispatch  from  Washington,  dated 
December  17,  states  that  Air  Commodore 
Patrick  H.  Huskinson,  blind  inventor  of 
Great  Britain’s  “blockbuster”  bomb,  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit.  The  citation 
credits  him  with  “contributing  greatly  to  the 
bombing  efficiency”  of  A.A.F.  bombers. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Christmas  saw  the  completion  of  another 
good-will  tour  of  Army  and  Navy  hospitals 
by  Helen  Keller,  whose  cross-country  tour  of 
last  spring  and  summer  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  done  so  much  for  the  morale  of  disabled 
soldiers.  During  her  most  recent  tour,  Miss 
Keller  visited  hospitals  in  the  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
areas,  and  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  request  of  the  Delaware  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  activities 
of  the  Branch  and  is  consulting  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  regarding  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

The  Foundation  has  also  in  recent  months 
given  field  service  to  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and 
Rhode  Island. 
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The  field  and  consultation  services  of  the 
Foundation  are  available. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  scholarships 
granted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  blind  students  in  professional  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Formerly 
these  scholarships  were  open  only  to  students 
who  had  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
undergraduate  work  or  had  completed  all  the 
general  education  required  before  admission 
to  the  professional  school  of  their  choice. 
Beginning  in  1945,  however,  this  policy  has 
been  altered  and  .students  are  now  eligible 
for  awards  under  certain  conditions,  for  all 
study  above  the  high  school  level. 

In  addition  to  having  graduated  from  high 
school  a  candidate,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
a  Foundation  scholarship  must  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  not  over  35  years  of  age. 

2.  His  visual  acuity  must  not  exceed  20/200 
in  the  better  eye  with  properly  fitted 
glasses. 

Awards  are  made  by  the  Foundation’s 
Scholarship  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
academic  record,  financial  need,  character, 
personality  and  practicability  of  vocational 
objective.  Scholarships  are  awarded  in  June 
for  tenure  during  the  following  academic 
year.  The  maximum  grant  to  any  student  in 
any  one  year  is  $300,  but  scholarships  may  be 
renewed  upon  evidence  of  the  student’s  need 
and  satisfactory  achievement.  Applications  for 
the  school  year  1946-47  should  reach  the 
Foundation  office  not  later  than  April  i,  1946. 
Application  blanks  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Address:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
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REHABILITATION  AIDE  TELLS  OF  WORK  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  fellow  staff  workers  at  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  by  Rosalie  F.  Cohen,  home 
teacher  on  leave  of  absence  under  government  assignment  to  the  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania.  Outlook  for  the  Blind  appreciates  its  release  for 
publication  herewith. 


Dear  Friends: 

As  a  rehabilitation  aide  at  the  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  in  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  since  September  i,  1943,  I  have  been 
serving  on  a  program  which  aims  to  help  the 
war-blinded  men  to  help  themselves  to  return 
to  as  normal  a  community  life  as  possible — 
to  learn  how,  being  blind,  to  see.  My  func¬ 
tions  in  general  are:  to  aid  in  their  social 
adjustment;  to  aid  in  their  psychological 
adjustment;  to  teach  various  substitute  skills 
and  indicate  others — the  use  of  braille  watches, 
study  of  braille,  scriptboard.  Talking  Book, 
etc. — any  devices  to  aid  the  men  to  overcome 
their  handicaps,  to  help  effect  a  “mental  re¬ 
conversion,”  shall  we  say — to  help  them  take 
inventory  of,  and  develop  their  possibilities. 
I  cannot  attempt  here  to  go  into  the  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  program,  but  everything  possible 
is  considered  to  promote  reconstruction — 
physical,  mental,  medical. 

My  job  has  large  proportions,  and  I  can 
only  tap  some  phases,  and  would  like  to  note 
some  observations  first.  Blindness  is  often  only 
one  of  several  serious  handicaps — loss  of  one 
or  more  limbs,  or  parts  of  hands;  severe  brain 
injuries;  badly  scarred  and  mangled  features; 
temporary  disuse  of  limbs;  loss  of  sense  of 
smell;  seriously  defective  hearing,  etc.  Though 
a  large  number  of  the  men  are  ambulatory, 
several  are  bed  patients.  One  of  the  boys  as¬ 
signed  to  me  has  no  legs;  another  assigned  to 
me  is  at  an  amputation  center  receiving  pros¬ 
thetic  legs.  Though  men  are  essentially  well, 
in  many  instances,  they  may  be  victims  of 
“war  nerves”  and  it  is  difficult  often  to  deter¬ 


mine  their  former  potentiality  and  present 
capacity.  Sometimes  marked  improvement  is 
noted  after  they  return  from  a  hospital  per¬ 
forming  neurosurgery  or  putting  a  plate  in 
the  head.  They  are  confined  sometimes  for 
long  periods  of  hospitalization — a  matter  of 
several  months  or  a  year — pending  medica¬ 
tion  of  the  subsiding  of  an  eye  which  may 
have  severe  hemorrhages,  which  may  be  soft, 
or  which  may  have  numerous  foreign  bodies— 
and  countless  other  hazards.  There  are  men 
from  all  over  the  country,  from  all  strata,  all 
types  of  environment,  degrees  of  education, 
differences  in  taste  and  habits  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  localities.  There  are  colored  and  white 
races  rather  closely  intermingling,  with  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  reactions  to  both.  There  arc 
degrees  of  visual  acuity  from  enucleation  of 
both  eyes  to  reasonably  good  travel  vision; 
from  hopeless  blindness  to  eventual  restCM^- 
tion  of  useful  sight.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  improvement  of  vision  in 
the  case  of  hysterical  blindness  where  a 
semblance  of  the  Coue  type  of  treatment  was 
a  contributing  factor. 

Specifically,  my  duties  are  many,  some 
scheduled,  some  not.  My  office  (or  “Times 
Square”  as  it  has  been  dubbed)  admits  several 
who  come  for  scheduled  braille  instructicHi; 
several  who  assemble  for  a  “bull  session” 
which  may  bring  out  many  pertinent  facts, 
and  tools  for  helping  solve  situations;  several, 
drop  in  for  specific  information,  or  to  unload 
“gripes”  or  problems,  doubts  or  triumphs. 
Though  there  are  orientators  who  give  the 
men  technical  courses  in  getting  about,  I  have 
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often,  as  a  matter  of  guidance,  taken  a  boy 
through  portions  of  the  Hospital  to  demon¬ 
strate  use  of  other  senses — obstacle  percep¬ 
tion,  touch,  hearing,  picture  sense,  etc.  (This 
is  often  in  response  to  boys  who  find  it  hard 
to  believe  I  don’t  have  some  trick  beyond 
their  comprenension!)  Perhaps  a  trip  to  the 
Post  Exchange  with  a  boy  will  be  motivation 
for  his  opening  up  on  social  matters,  or 
numerous  other  things  which  an  office  is  no 
incentive  to  call  forth.  Perhaps  waiting  on 
a  bed  patient,  as  anyone  would,  will  serve  to 
show  him  how  he  might  learn  to  do  the  same 
things;  perhaps  helping  a  boy  to  make  his 
bed  (when  he  is  told  he  must)  shows  the 
fruits  of  touch  development.  Also,  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  a  braille  watch  is 
ordered  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  each  legitimate  candidate,  then 
keeping  a  record  of  incoming  watches,  and 
distributing  about  a  third  of  those  given. 
One  boy  has  alluded  to  me  as  “the  night 
watch  lady.” 

One  boy  came  to  me  once  asking  where 
he  might  obtain  an  electric  portable  Victrola. 
I  was  finally  successful  in  negotiating  and 
securing  priority  for  six,  which  were  very 
soon  bought  by  six  eager  desirers  who  paid 
in  part,  the  balance  being  paid  by  Santa  Claus, 
who  is  quite  a  good  friend  of  mine  through 
a  few  private  contributions.  These  points  I 
make  to  show  the  possible  elasticity  and 
breadth  of  capacity  of  our  job.  A  new  patient 
coming  in  is  assigned  to  one  of  six  guidance 
workers — I  am  one.  I  cannot  attempt  to  go 
into  detail  about  various  reactions  toward 
blindness;  I  have  tried  only  to  indicate  pos¬ 


sibilities  in  making  the  foregoing  observations. 

A  surprisingly  marked  sense  of  humor  runs 
throughout  the  eye  wards.  We  have  some  669 
patients  at  present.  Many  of  the  older-timers 
help  the  new  boys  immeasurably  and  their 
value  to  them  is  often  far  greater  than  that 
of  one  long  blind.  They  exhibit  a  devotion  to 
each  other  seldom  dreamed  of,  and  a  rare 
unselfishness.  The  men  themselves  are  often 
surprised  that  they  adjust  to  their  difficulties 
sooner  than  they  believed  possible.  Many 
doubt  ability  for  employment,  but  a  number 
have  found  employment  as  civilians,  or  have 
goals  toward  which  they  are  working.  They 
like  to  return  to  us  and  enlighten  us  about 
their  discoveries. 

Our  life  has  been  full  to  overflowing — full 
of  challenge,  struggles  to  interpret  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  patients;  full  of  heart¬ 
aches,  full  of  calls  upon  ingenuity;  full  of 
contributions  to  our  understanding  by  first¬ 
hand  declarations  of  our  patients;  full  of  the 
sense  of  how  little  is  known,  how  much  we 
can  learn,  how  many  uses  there  are  for  every 
one  of  us. 

Many  times  I  have  realized  the  truth  of 
what  I  said  when  I  accepted  this  challenge 
in  1943.  The  Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
given  me  an  invaluable  foundation  for  my 
present  position.  I  owe  it  a  debt  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  also  for  the  opportunity  it  has  given  me 
of  being  in  a  constructive  service  in  a  horribly 
war-torn  world. 

Cordial  greetings  to  you  all  from 
Your  loyal  friend 

Rosalie  F.  Cohen 


Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett  has  been  elected  secre-  tinue  to  increase.  Full  information  regarding 
tary  of  work  for  the  blind  of  the  American  Scriptures  for  the  Blind  may  be  obtained  by 
Bible  Society.  This  Society,  which  is  in  its  writing  to  Department  for  the  Blind,  Amer- 
iioth  year  of  service  to  the  blind,  reports  that  ican  Bible  Society,  450  Park  Avenue,  New 
requests  for  the  Bible  from  blind  people  con-  York  22,  New  York. 
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T he  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Fearless  Eyes,”  by  Dorothy  Deming,  R.N. 
is  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
for  August,  1944.  A  registered  nurse  tells  of 
her  visit  to  the  ward  for  blinded  soldiers  at 
the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  and  of 
what  this  visit  meant  to  her  as  a  nurse  and 
as  a  human  being. 

“Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  by  Edward 
M.  Feimen,  M.D.,  is  found  in  Industrial  Medi¬ 
cine  for  August,  1945.  The  medical  director 
of  the  Timken  Roller-bearing  Company  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  tells  of  the  success  of  blind 
workers  in  this  factory.  Specifically,  he  tells 
of  the  special  sound  detector  developed  by 
the  research  department  to  enable  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  in  the  factory  in  competition 
with  seeing  workers. 

“Home  Economics  for  the  Blind,”  by  Louise 
Danhauer,  is  found  in  Teachers  College 
Journal  for  May,  1945.  A  teacher  of  home 
economics  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind,  Indianapolis,  writes  an  account  of  a 
typical  day  in  her  department.  The  students 
range  from  third  grade  on  through  high 
school. 

“We  Employ  a  Blind  Typist,”  by  Virginia 
Young,  is  found  in  Business  Education  World 
for  June,  1945.  The  employment  manager  of 
a  business  office  tells  of  her  experience  with 
a  new  employe — a  blind  girl,  employed  as  a 
dictaphone  operator  and  typist. 

“Yes — the  Blind  Can  and  Do  Garden!”  in 
The  American  Home  for  November,  1945, 
is  the  cheerful  story  of  how  many  blind  peo¬ 


ple  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  gardening. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  pictures  d 
blind  gardeners  using  the  special  tools  for 
blind  gardeners  developed  by  Professor  j 
Findlay,  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  j 

We  Are  the  Wounded,  by  Keith  Wheeler, 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton,  paints  a  picture  of  j 
the  suffering,  the  courage,  and  the  humor  of  li 
men  wounded  in  the  many  battles  of  World  I 
War  II.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  blind.  ! 

“Counseling  the  Blind — a  Co-operative  Ex¬ 
periment,”  by  Thekla  Stern,  is  found  in  Oc¬ 
cupations  for  December,  1945.  It  describes  the 
work  of  the  vocational  counseling  service  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  given  to  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis. 

“Two  for  Five,”  by  Frank  O’Rourke,  in 
Collier’s  Magazine  for  November  10,  1945,  is 
the  story  in  fiction  form  of  a  young  man 
blinded  in  the  war,  who,  on  his  return  home, 
finds  that  he  is  able  to  do  his  job  and  fill  his 
place  in  his  father’s  store. 

A.  Woollcott,  His  Life  and  His  World,  by 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  recently  published 
by  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  has  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  blind,  to  the  work  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  organization,  and  to  Helen  Keller. 

“The  Blind  Can  Help  Themselves — With 
Our  Help,”  by  Stephen  Habbe,  in  Hygeia  for 
November,  1945,  tells  the  story  of  the  training 
of  blinded  war  veterans  at  Old  Farms  Con¬ 
valescent  Hospital  at  Avon,  Connecticut. 

Helga  Lende 
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During  a  recent  trip  to  Mexico  City  I  had 
several  interesting  encounters  which  I  believe 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Outlook^. 
They  dramatize,  it  seems  to  me,  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Mexicans  of  which  we  are 
not  generally  aware. 

The  evening  of  my  arrival  in  the  Capital, 

I  set  out  in  search  of  friends  in  a  distant 
suburb  with  whom  I  hoped  to  stay.  A  hotel 
porter  gave  elaborate  explanations  on  how  to 
get  there,  but  naturally  my  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  city  made  me  forget  immediately  all 
his  good  advice,  except  as  to  the  first  bus  I 
should  take.  Trailing  a  suitcase,  I  jumped 
onto  this  bus,  clinging  desperately  to  some 
arms  and  legs  that  jutted  out  from  it  like 
oars  from  a  raft.  It  was  nearly  dark  inside, 
and  crowded  more  than  even  our  own  war¬ 
time  buses.  As  I  tried  to  find  my  directions 
from  passengers,  a  young  Mexican  moved 
nearer  and  explained  to  me  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  what  steps  I  needed  to  take  to  reach 
my  friends.  When  the  bus  reached  the  Socalo, 
the  vast  plaza  facing  the  Cathedral,  he  got 
down  with  me  and  led  me  across  toward  the 
next  bus  I  had  to  take.  I  hadn’t  seen  him  in 
the  dark  crowded  bus  and  on  coming  into 
the  brilliantly  lit  plaza  I  was  struck  by  his 
unusually  well-groomed  appearance,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  peasants  around  us.  His  face  was 
impressive  because  of  its  radiant  cheerfulness 
and  the  dark  eyes  against  that  whiteness  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  pink  which  you  associate 
with  Spain  because  of  El  Greco’s  portraits 
rather  than  because  of  ever  meeting  it  in 
real  life. 

There  had  just  been  some  great  national 
celebrations  and  the  square  was  dazzling  with 
countless  electric  lights,  all  of  them  white, 
which  ran  along  the  outlines  of  the  Cathedral 
and  the  palaces,  tracing  each  cornice,  each 
arch  and  cupola.  The  young  man  and  I  talked 
of  the  lights,  the  Cathedral,  the  costumes  of 


the  peasants  hustling  around  us.  He  led  me 
to  my  bus  and  explained  to  its  driver  where 
I  wanted  to  go  and  that  he  should  tell  me 
when  we  got  there.  As  he  gave  me  his  card 
which,  in  Mexican  fashion,  indicated  his 
university  background,  I  asked  him,  “I’ve 
been  wondering  what  that  huge  book  under 
your  arm  is.”  He  answered,  “It’s  braille,  some 
Beethoven  pieces  a  friend  transcribed  for 
me. . . .  I’ve  been  blind  since  I  was  a  child. . . . 

I  got  my  glass  eyes  in  New  York  while  I 
studied  there.” 

A  few  days  later,  I  stood  a  long  time  facing 
Alameda  Park,  standing  near  the  Hygiene 
Museum  (which  is  crowded,  incidentally,  till 
ten  at  night  with  simple  country  people 
mostly,  studying  painstakingly  the  exhibits 
which  include  guidance  on  care  to  be  taken 
with  babies’  eyes  at  birth  to  prevent  blind¬ 
ness).  I  stood  there  so  long  because  I  was 
hearing  what  struck  me  as  the  most  authentic 
folk  music  I  had  heard  in  Mexico.  Three 
blind  men  squatted  barefoot  against  the  wall 
of  an  elaborately  decorated  modernistic  beauty 
parlor,  all  singing,  while  one  also  played  on 
a  huge  guitar  whose  sounding-board  curved 
outward  like  the  keel  of  a  fat  boat.  Their 
voices  and  the  guitar  could  be  heard  high 
above  the  traffic  and  the  cries  of  boys  selling 
newspapers.  They  got  a  surprising  amount 
of  money  dropped  into  a  sombrero  before 
them.  As  I  watched  the  people  who  gave 
them  money,  I  had  the  definite  impression 
that  the  giving  was  not  from  pity  but  admira¬ 
tion,  not  for  the  blind,  but  for  the  good  music. 

Seeing  a  little  crowd  gathered  by  the  vast 
central  post  office,  facing  the  Alameda,  in  the 
confused  rush  of  early  evening,  I  joined  the 
people  at  that  spot  and  watched  a  blind  man, 
a  very  dark  young  Indian,  squatted  on  his 
haunches,  playing  a  musical  instrument  which 
might  rate  as  an  invention,  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  man  and  machine.  From  a  stack  of 
gramophone  records  piled  on  his  knee,  a  rod 
stuck  upwards,  near  the  top  of  which  was 
a  disc  he  was  playing.  He  played  it  by  moving 
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a  finger  of  his  left  hand  round  and  round 
the  pivot,  in  the  space  where  title  and  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name  appear.  In  his  other  hand  he 
held  a  diaphragm,  with  needle  following 
the  tune,  and  a  horn  made  of  newspaper  as 
amplifier.  Here  again,  I  had  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  that  the  money  that  showered  into 
his  hat  was  given  because  of  the  pleasure  his 
music  gave  and  as  reward  for  his  dexterity. 

William  D.  Allen 
Associate  Editor 

Digest  and  Review 
(New  York  City) 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  REPORT 

The  1944  Annual  Report  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
has  made  its  appearance  in  an  exceptionally 
attractive  format.  The  issue,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  fifty-second,  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  presents  in  brief  and  highly  readable 
form  major  developments  during  the  past 
year.  Among  other  things,  the  report  notes 
that  opportunities  for  employing  the  blind 
during  1944  were  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
Home’s  waiting  list,  and  that  not  a  single 
blind  person  placed  by  them  in  outside  in¬ 
dustry  prior  to  1944  was  removed  during 
that  year.  Special  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  with  the  14  deaf- 
blind  men  at  work  in  the  shop>s  of  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Home.  “This  group,”  says  the  report, 
“has  mastered  49  different  operations  in  our 
shops — whereas  they  had  been  unable  to  suc¬ 
ceed  at  any  job  operation  prior  to  employ¬ 
ment  here.  They  have  maintained  the  lowest 
absentee  record  of  our  entire  group,  and  were 
able  to  earn  an  average  comparable  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  blind  persons  employed.” 
The  Home’s  plans  for  the  future  envision  a 
properly  equipped,  comfortable  home  in  the 
country  for  the  older  blind  men  and  the  deaf- 
blind,  and,  at  the  same  location,  a  summer 
camp  and  convalescent  home  where  blind 
workers  could  go  for  rest  and  relaxation. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  I 
Blind  has  appointed  Dorrance  C.  Nygaard  as  1 
its  new  director,  to  succeed  Alfred  Allen,  who  1 
left  to  become  assistant  director  of  the  ' 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  j 
Nygaard’s  experience  has  been  in  the  field  of  j 
public  school  work  in  Wilmette,  Illinois,  1 
where  he  was  a  teacher  in  Howard  Schod  1 
for  seven  years,  and  principal  of  the  Clcve-  | 
land  School  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Paul  }.  Langan 
as  its  new  superintendent,  succeeding  Miss 
Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  wffio  served  the  School 
from  1913  to  1930  as  teacher  and  secretary  to 
the  superintendent,  and  from  1930  to  the  end 
of  November,  1945,  as  superintendent.  Mr. 
Langan,  who  assumed  his  new  duties  on  De¬ 
cember  I,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia 
University,  where  he  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  1930,  and  has  had  graduate  work 
in  Education  at  jeffins  Hopkins  University. 
He  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  in  September,  1930,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  January,  1933,  when  he 
was  appointed  principal.  In  June,  1942,  Mr. 
Langan  joined  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  from  August  of  that  year 
until  January,  1944,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Florida  State  Health  Department.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  the  West  Virginia  State 
Health  Department,  where  he  served  until 
his  present  appointment. 


A  bequest  of  $155,000,  has  been  made  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  establish  a  sup¬ 
porting  fund  for  the  Department  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  and  to  create  a  “William  F.  Norris  and 
George  E.  de  Schweinitz  Professorship  of 
Ophthalmology .” 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


N.I.B.  AND  AFFILIATES  WIN 
NAVY  CERTIFICATE 

j  The  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  Industrial  Incentive  Division  of  the  Navy 
!  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  addressed 
■  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and 
i  Affiliates: 

i  It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  advise  you 
;  that  the  Navy’s  Certificate  of  Achievement 
has  been  awarded  to  your  organization. 
This  certificate,  which  is  being  sent  to  you 
under  separate  cover,  signalizes  the  Navy’s 
recognition  of  the  splendid  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  men  and  women  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  war  production 
ji  program. 

I  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  express  to  your 

j  employees  the  Navy’s  sincere  appreciation 

and  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  S.  J.  Singer 
I  Commander,  USNR 

Chief,  Incentive  Division 

.  The  workshops  for  the  blind  were  really 

I  the  ones  who  earned  this  certificate  and  N.I.B. 
takes  this  occasion  to  congratulate  each  and 
every  one  of  the  workshops  on  the  splendid 
effort  put  forth  by  its  blind  workers. 

Workshops  are  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.  if 
they  have  any  excess  pillowcase  material,  giv- 
i  ing  construction  and  wddth  of  same. 


ceives  small  orders  from  different  govern¬ 
ment  departments  which  do  not  have  a 
preference  rating  and  these  orders  could  be 

allocated  to  workshops  which  have  material. 

• 

The  workshops  are  well  aware  of  the 
shortage  of  material  for  the  reseating  of  cane 
chairs.  It  is  the  understanding  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  that  this  shortage 
will  not  be  relieved  at  all  until  late  next 
spring.  However,  through  a  cooperative 
agreement  worked  out  between  the  WPB 
and  the  American  Rattan  &  Reed  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Norman  and  Kingsland 
Avenues,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  definite — 
though  limited — amount  of  cane  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  workshops.  Upon  the  signing 
of  the  necessary  papers,  the  above-mentioned 
company  will  give  the  agencies  a  limited 
quantity  of  cane.  They  will  not  give  anyone 
cane  in  excess  of  a  normal  thirty-day  supply. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  November  24-25,  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  in 
Chicago,  and  was  attended  by  forty  persons. 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  are  being  sent  to 
the  workshops  affiliated  with  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  The  meeting  on  No¬ 
vember  25  was  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  plan  for  co-operation  between  the  work¬ 
shops  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Further  details  will 
be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Outlook^. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


From  time  to  time.  National  Industries  re- 

I 


General  Manager 
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NECROLOGY 


Dr.  Albert  D.  Frost,  one  of  the  country’s 
foremost  eye  surgeons,  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  ophthalmology  at  Ohio  State 
University,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  on  November  i6.  Dr.  Frost  was  fifty-six 
years  old.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  he  had  been  with  the  Pittsburgh  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and,  later,  with 
the  ophthalmology  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Frost  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Eye-Bank  re¬ 
cently  set  up  in  New  York  to  provide  corneas 
for  use  in  the  corneal  transplant  operation, 
and  had  already  contributed  material  to  the 
Eye-Bank.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons. 

REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

Reprints  of  the  article,  “Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation,” 
by  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill  and  Virginia  M. 
Smith,  which  appeared  in  the  September  1945, 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  are 
available  without  charge  from  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

The  November  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
contained  a  section  devoted  to  the  report  of  a 
study  made  by  Bradley  Buell  and  Reginald 
Robinson  and  called  “From  Veteran  to  Civil¬ 
ian.”  To  discover  what  social  services  the 
veteran  needs  and  what  some  communities 
are  doing  to  provide  such  services,  the  authors 
visited  typical  American  communities  to 
which  veterans  had  already  returned  by  mid- 
September.  Their  report  stresses  the  need  for 
local  planning,  and  is  described  as  “a  chal¬ 


lenge  to  action,  first  by  the  social  agencies  I 
themselves,  and  second,  by  responsible  citi-  | 
zens  on  whose  understanding  and  parti :ipa-  | 
tion  the  effectiveness  of  social  programs  | 
depends — teachers,  clergymen,  public  officials,  [I 
members  of  boards  of  social  agencies,  and  I] 
of  parent-associations,  women’s  clubs,  and 
other  civic  groups.  Sixteen-page  reprints  of  1 
“From  Veteran  to  Civilian”  are  now  avail-  j 
able,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Survey  Mid¬ 
monthly,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3, 
New  York,  for  15^^  per  single  copy,  or  proper-  | 
tionately  lower  prices  for  larger  orders.  j 

CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Page  7J.  Southwestern  Tier  Association  for 
the  Blind;  Mrs.  James  R.  Johnson,  executive 
secretary,  succeeding  Mrs.  Carl  Jessup.  This 
Association  has  recently  changed  its  address 
to  313  E.  Second  Street. 

Page  TOO.  Seattle  Public  Library,  Library 
for  the  Blind;  address  changed  to  731  North 
35  Street,  Seattle  3. 

Page  95.  Harris  County  Association  for  the 
Blind;  Mrs.  Margaret  Garney,  executive 
secretary,  succeeding  Mrs.  M.  P.  White. 

A  KING  HELPS  A  BLINDED  SOLDIER 

David  Bell,  a  Scottish  soldier  who  lost  his 
sight  in  the  battle  of  El  Alamein,  after  at¬ 
tending  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London  has  started 
a  business  as  tobacconist  in  his  home  city 
of  Edinburgh.  A  good  stock  of  cigarettes  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  Scotland,  but  David  Bell 
was  given  some  assistance  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  in  overcoming  this  shortage.  King 
Farouk  of  Egypt,  having  been  informed  of 
the  nature  of  Bell’s  injuries  and  the  battle  in 
which  they  were  acquired,  sent  him  25,000 
of  the  finest  Egyptian  cigarettes  from  his  own 
supply. — The  New  Beacon. 
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The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  first 
of  the  roller  skating  parties  for  visually  handicapped 
people  sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis  Society  was 
held  in  November.  The  men  and  women  who  at¬ 
tended  are  reported  to  have  enjoyed  this  activity 
very  much,  and  larger  evening  skating  parties  are 
planned  for  the  future.  The  Minneapolis  Society, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  is  offering  a  new  personality  course  for 
visually  handicapped  women  which  includes  lectures 
and  demonstrations  dealing  with  skin  care,  hair 
styling,  clothes,  and  general  appearance.  The  course 
is  proving  highly  popular,  and  thirty-one  women  are 
already  enrolled.  William  Young,  who  has 
worked  as  a  broom  maker  at  the  Society  for  eight¬ 
een  years,  has  retired  from  his  duties  there. 

National  Braille  Press,  Inc. — Mrs.  Sumner  C. 
jacobs,  chairman  of  the  Hand  Transcribing  Division 
of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Tobin  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Legislative  Commission  formed  to  investigate  the 
care  of  the  feebleminded  blind  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded  epileptic  blind  in  Massachusetts  institutions 
with  a  view  to  recommending  whether  or  not  a 
separate  institution  should  be  erected  for  their  care, 
and  to  determine  whether  they  would  respond  to 
training.  Mrs.  Jacobs  is  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  Commission. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Young  Men’s  Club,  one  of  the  five  self-governing 
clubs  of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
initiated  a  new  series  of  forum  discussions  at  their 
opening  fall  meeting  held  on  November  i6.  “Ameri¬ 
cans  All — Minorities  Included”  was  the  subject  for 
the  evening,  and  leaders  in  the  discussion  included 
Miss  Ella  J.  Baker,  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  Miss  Olyve  L. 
Jeter,  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America;  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and  Dr.  Clyde 
Miller,  of  the  League  for  Fair  Play. 


The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — ^New  faculty  members  employed  to 
teach  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  for  the  1945-1946  school  year 
arc:  Byron  Elder,  B.A.,  Westminster  College,  for¬ 
merly  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Picture  Rocks, 
Pennsylvania,  principal  teacher  of  the  Roycr-Greaves 
School  for  the  Blind,  Paoli,  teacher  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  instructor  in  the  Manual 
Arts  Department  at  Overbrook;  Miss  Bernice  Head¬ 
ings,  graduate  of  the  School  of  Library  Science, 
Columbia  University,  librarian;  Burleigh  Kocnc- 
mann,  M.A.,  formerly  instructor  at  the  Hun  School, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  teacher  of  Latin,  German, 
and  English;  Clarence  Shclnutt,  formerly  of  Perkins 
Institution,  physical  education  instructor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Cowgill  Cottage;  Miss  Margaret  Shirley,  B.S., 
Teachers  College  of  Indiana  State,  assistant  librarian; 
Frederick  Sponsler,  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  assistant  in  piano  and  instrumental  instruc¬ 
tion,  supervision  of  Music  Hall,  choral  work;  Miss 
Helen  Louise  Wood,  B.A.,  Wilmington  College, 
Ohio,  teacher  of  split  fourth-fifth  grade;  Leroy 
Price,  graduate  of  Overbrook,  1937,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  and  teacher  of  basketry,  head  of 
workshop,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  visiting  teacher  at  Over¬ 
brook.  Other  additions  to  the  staff  are:  Mrs.  Anne  D. 
Bobb,  in  charge  of  pupil  personnel  records;  Mrs. 
Emily  Cautelei,  stenographic  assistant  on  Financial 
Campaig;n,  and  secretary  to  Dr.  Watson,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course;  Mrs.  Ellen 
Gibson,  formerly  of  Girard  College,  housekeeper; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Cole,  Miss  Adele  D.  Bassler,  Mrs.  June 
Roys  Murphy,  housemothers;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Rook, 
relief  housemother;  Miss  Katherine  Ottingcr,  as¬ 
sistant  nurse. 

Sioux  City  Worf^shop  for  the  Blind  (Sioux  City,. 
Iowa) — The  Sioux  City  Workshop  is  busy  enlarging 
its  quarters  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  about 
three  times  the  space  it  occupies  at  present. 
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The  Southwestern  Tier  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.  {Jamestown,  N.  Y.) — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  The  Southwestern  Tier  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Arvid  E.  Ander¬ 
son,  president;  Miss  Susan  Breckenridge,  first  vice- 
president;  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lawson,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Newman,  secretary;  Mrs. 
John  S.  Hichman,  treasurer;  Mrs.  James  R.  Johnson, 
executive  secretary.  The  Association  has  recently 
moved  from  100  East  4  Street,  to  313  E.  Second 
Street,  Jamestown. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Six  women  at 
the  Toledo  Society  arc  making  surgical  sponges  in 
their  homes  for  one  of  the  Toledo  hospitals,  and  are 
achieving  an  output  of  about  forty  sponges  per  hour. 
The  blind  women  spend  a  day  at  headquarters 
learning  how  to  twist  the  gauze  and  complete  the 
sponge  in  such  a  way  that  there  arc  no  rough 
edges  exposed.  So  far,  8000  of  these  surgical  sponges 
have  been  made  and  delivered  to  the  hospital. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— Sunley  R.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  Schools,  who  was  inducted  into  the  Army 
in  March,  1945,  returned  to  take  up  his  old  duties 
again  in  October,  R.  M.  Golladay,  principal  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  for  twenty-five  years,  acted  as 
superintendent  during  Mr.  Harris’s  ibsence;  and 
Seldon  W.  Brannon,  a  teacher  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind  for  a  number  of  years,  acted  as  principal 
in  Mr.  Golladay’s  place.  Mr.  Golladay  and  Mr. 
Brannon  have  now  returned  to  their  respective 
posts.  Miss  Laura  Mac  Whiting,  a  graduate  of 


the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  and  of  Ho 
College,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  been  added 
the  faculty  as  teacher  of  the  second  and  third  gra( 
in  the  Department  for  the  Blind;  she  will  also  ti 
physical  education  to  the  girls.  Mrs.  Cora  Roti 
graduate  of  Radcliffe,  Cambridge,  and  of  the 
vard  Course  for  teachers  of  the  blind,  is  back  at 
School  as  teacher  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades, 
is  also  acting  as  school  librarian.  During  an  earli 
term  at  the  School,  Mrs.  Roten  did  work  in 
music  and  academic  departments.  Mr.  and  Mi 
Marvin  Painter,  both  of  whom  were  teachers 
the  Department  for  the  Blind,  have  left  this 
for  Arthur,  West  Virginia,  where  they  arc  operati 
a  poultry  farm.  They  also  own  a  small  store 
gas  station. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blim 
Robert  Cato,  organist  and  choir  director  at 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Pittsburgh,  has 
named  head  of  the  Music  Department  at  the  Wetf| 
ern  Pennsylvania  School;  he  has  only  rcccndy 
discharged  from  the  Army,  with  which  he  si 
as  assistant  chaplain  with  the  Army  Air  Fon 
Mr.  Cato,  who  was  born  in  Detroit  and  rccci 
his  early  education  there,  began  his  musical  stui 
in  New  York  City  under  Lynnwood  Farnam. 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Music  Institute,  Phi]^ 
delphia,  and  later  spent  a  summer  in  France  stud|| 
ing  at  Fontainebleau,  and  one  in  England,  studyM; 
church  music  at  Salisbury  Cathedral.  For  eight  0^ 
nine  years  before  coming  to  Pittsburgh  in  194^ 
Mr.  Cato  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  pursue^ 
his  music  career,  playing  and  teaching  as  well. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

Americ.\n  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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